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Charivaria 


A NUMBER of sixty-year-old veterans in the Midlands 
have formed a sun-bathing club. Three-score years and tan. 


me ° °o 


“ ARAB PRINCES SEE GUARD CHANGING.” 
Headline in “ Sunday Times.” 
Into Mufti, of course. 
° ° 


According to a doctor, a cruising holiday should result in 
added zest for work. It’s 
grand to feel a good solid 


desk under your feet 
once more. 
° ° 


The Vicar of a parish in 
the Midlands has collected 
and repaired fifty old um- 
brellas to sell at his garden 
féte in July. He is in- 
suring the function against 
fine weather. 
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When the rough was cut 
recently at a Lancashire golf-course a bag of clubs was 
found. No bones? 


° ° 


° ° 


It is rumoured that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
contemplating an increase in the 
beer duty. Guns not Bitter? 


° ° 


Asking for Trouble 
_“A full list of dresses and skirts, de- 
signed exclusively for by a leading 
exhibitionist, will shortly be available.” 
Sports Outfitters’ Catalogue. 





° ° 


We read that a dramatic critic is 
building a cottage in the country. 
No doubt he will do all the 
slating himself. 





The war-clouds seem to be lifting a littlk—anyway, it’s 
now light enough to recognise FRANCO. 


° ° 


The schoolboy who last week rendered ‘ultra vires” as 
“supermen” and “Corps Diplomatique” as ‘“‘shamming 
dead” is doing as well as 
can be expected. 


° ° 


“As a dental surgeon | 
should be interested to 
hear how my profession 
annoys the public,” writes 
a correspondent in The 
Daily Express. Does he 
really want the tooth, the 
whole tooth, and nothing 
but the tooth ? 





° ° 


The average woman of 
to-day, we read, is at home in sport, at home in politics 
and at home in business. This seems to explain why she is 
so seldom at home. 


° ° 


“ When a toothbrush is split and the bristles begin to break off and 
come out, the brush should be thrown away.”—Suburban Paper. 
We never thought of that. 
°o °o 


An animal trainer says that dogs 
never forget a trick. They have 
much in common with the fiends 
we play bridge with so often. 


° ° 


“The ear is the organ whereby we be- 
come aware of sound, and sound is that 
aspect of the world around us of which 
we become aware by means of the ear.” 

From “Our Spoken Language,” by 
Professor A. Lloyd James. 


We of course are the people who 
become aware. Next! 
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Death of a Colonel 


7 OU talk about the effects of 
terror,” said the little man 
with the dreamy eye and the 

dreary monotone; “let me tell you 

the story of Colonel Upshott and 
the octopus—the story of a mortal 
dread that dogged a brave man to the 
day of his death. The story 
“Go ahead,” I said, rapping en- 
couragingly on the counter. 
“Colonel Upshott,” said the little 
man, fixing a puddle of beer with a 
dull stare, ‘was a soldier of the high- 
est integrity and personal courage. He 
was a bachelor, and when he retired 
from the Service he found himself free 
to indulge his taste for travel. He 
journeyed all over the world, and it 
was while he was cruising on a friend’s 
yacht in the South Seas that he became 
interested in the spectacle of the 
natives who, naked save for a loin-cloth 
and armed only with a knife between 
the teeth, dived for pearls. The pro- 
digious length of time which the 
natives stayed beneath the water 
aroused his interest and envy, and he 
declared that, as it was against the 
highest interests of Empire for a col- 
oured man to excel a white man in any- 
thing, he proposed to make a similar 
dive. His host endeavoured to dis- 
suade him, but the gallant Colonel was 
adamant. He stripped, donned sun- 
bathing trunks, opened his clasp- 
knife, clenched it between his jaws, 
and plunged overboard, first entrust- 
ing his friend with a stop-watch. 
“The Colonel quickly found himself 
at the bottom, where, prudently re- 
solved to conserve the store of air in 
his lungs, he seated himself cross- 
legged, throwing an arm about a stone 
for anchorage. He remained thus for 

a considerable period ; then, warned by 

a roaring in his ears that it was time he 

regained his natural element, he was 





A 





about to release his hold when he dis. 
covered to his horror that the slimy 
tentacles of a gigantic octopus were 
closing around his waist. 

“The Colonel struggled in vain 
against the monster’s inexorable grip, 
which was slowly squeezing from his 
chest the little air that remained. He 
was growing limp when he remem. 
bered the knife between his teeth. 
With a last effort, he severed a tentacle: 
another flicked into its place. He cut 
away that, and yet a third, and, finding 
himself no longer encumbered, he shot 
to the surface, where he was gratified 
to observe that the stop-watch regis. 
tered a total submersion of eight min. 
utes and forty-three seconds.” 

“A horrifying experience indeed,” 


I agreed. 
“That,” explained the little man 
coldly, ‘‘is merely the prelude to the 


story. The Colonel thought no more 
of the matter until he retired to bed 
that night, when he was immediately 
subjected to the most harrowing 
dreams in which he vividly saw the un- 
fortunate disabled cephalopod limping 
about under water with only five ten- 
tacles instead of the normal eight. The 
Colonel was a kindly-hearted man, and 
it grieved him to watch the brute’s 
sufferings. He awoke, and did not 
sleep again until the next night, when 
his dreams were repeated. He was 
unaffectedly relieved when the yacht 
moved on. He hoped that a change 
of scene would cure him of his night- 
mares. But no such thing. What 
were his feelings when his dreams that 
night showed him the maimed monster 
crawling painfully in the wake of the 
vessel along the bottom of the sea, 
consumed only with the desire for ven- 
geance on the man who had wounded 
him! 

“T will not describe in painful detail 
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the fears that beset the Colonel from 
that time onward. Every single night 
of the leisured trip home to England 
was cursed with these frightful dreams. 
So clearly could he see the octopus that 
he could read the grim purpose in its 
laboured movements. Its progress 
was halting and slow, the yacht must 
soon have left it far behind, but the 
remorseless Nemesis that was on the 
Colonel’s track was revealed to him in 
his every dream, which told him that 
he was to be dogged to the end of his 
days. 

“The Colonel had left on his holiday 
a robust, tanned, cheerful man with 
hair barely grizzled. He returned 
wasted, wan, depressed, his hair a 
snowy white. He never breathed a 
word to a soul of the torture that was 
his, for his pride forbade it. He made 
hasty farewells to his host, and retired 
toa house he had bought on the banks 
of the Severn at Minsterworth in 
Gloucestershire. He made _ pitiable 
attempts at security, and the villagers 
wondered why he was at such pains 
to fortify the house as though for a 
siege, why he employed men to patrol 
the grounds night and day, and why 
no visitor was ever admitted without 
the most searching scrutiny. 

“The Colonel’s health grew worse. 
He longed for sleep as much as he 
dreaded it, for he knew but too well 
what it would show him—the stricken 
octopus dragging its groping way be- 
neath the waters, nearer, ever nearer. 
He would have fled farther afield, but 
now he lacked the strength. Every 
night his troubled dreams told him 
that the implacable brute had drawn 
a little closer to his quarry. The 
night came when he saw it floating up 
the Bristol Channel on the tide, its 
five tentacles wreathing sinuously in 
the water, its three stumps, yet raw 
and bleeding, sticking stiffly out. The 
next night he envisioned it at Sharp- 
ness. The Colonel was haggard and 
helpless. He confined himself to his 
room, bolting the doors and barricad- 
ing the windows. People thought he 
was mad. Ifa soul in the world had 
known of the mortal terror that ob- 
sessed him they would probably still 
have thought him mad. 

“The next night the Colonel willed 
himself to remain awake. It was use- 
less. He sank into a troubled sleep, 
in the course of which he plainly saw 
the octopus writhing in the waters of 
the Severn at Gloucester. With only 
a mile or two now separating them, 
the Colonel awoke in the morning 
resolved to sell his life dearly. He 
passed the day locked in his room, 
his revolver ready to hand. The cur- 
tains were drawn and he would admit 
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nobody. His servants brought food 
to his door, but had to take it away 
again. At length night fell. The 
wind howled dismally over the flat 
meadows, and the heavy rain lashed 
down. The Colonel sat huddled over 
his fire, not daring to go to bed. Mid- 
night struck, and as it did so a strange 
tapping noise sounded on the window- 
pane. 

“The Colonel started to his feet, 
trembling in every muscle. Ashen of 
face, he stared at the window, and 
even as he looked that sinister tapping 
came again. With the courage of des- 
peration he seized his revolver and, 
rushing to the window, pulled back the 
curtains and flung the casement open. 
There was nothing to be seen, He 
leaned out to peer into the blackness, 
and as he did so, his heart seemed to 
swell up inside him—swell and swell 
until it choked him, for something 
cold and wet and sinuous wound it- 
self about his neck. . . . 

“They found him the next morning, 
stone-dead, on his face a look of horror 
such as none had ever seen before. He 
was slumped across the open window, 
and still lightly brushing the back 
of his neck was a trail of rain-soaked 
ivy that the wind had torn loose from 
the wall.” 

The little man ceased speaking, and 
looked at me sorrowfully. 

“And that’s a true story?” I asked. 

“In every respect,” he nodded. 

“All right,” I said, “there’s just 
one thing you can tell me. If the 
Colonel never told a word of this to a 
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soul, how do you know anything about 
it?’ How do you know that he died 
imagining that the ivy was the octo- 
pus’s tentacle?” 

“That’s easy,” said the little man 
drearily. ‘‘I was the octopus.” 


° ° 


Lines Written on Learning 
the Old English for‘‘Snake”’ 


HE bridd sits snugly on a zwig 
Its mind on nothing moche. 
Its ougas closed, it naefre sees 
The snaca’s swift approach. 
The snaca stops. Out darts its 
tongue 
And gently flacks the bridd. 
The bridd, now ougas opened 
wide, 
Squawks ‘Well, I naefre did!” 


And now begins the staring match, 
And yfely stares the snaca. 

The bridd, its ougas soon outstared, 
Struggles to keep awaca. 


But slowly, slowly close the hlids. 
The snaca sees it happen 

And grins a nestig yfel grin 

As the bridd begins to wappen. 


It wappens softly off its zwig 

And falls upon its kaak. 

The snaca, gloppening the bridd, 
Glides down his homeward track. 
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This and That 


; RIGHTON Council,” I have just read, “are to build 
two large underground bomb-shelters with room 
for thousands of people. The shelters . . . will be 
used as car-parks in peace-time.” 

That is not happily put. There should be many bright 
spots of peace-time in the Queen of Southern watering-places 
during the years to come as there have been in the past. 

What is meant is that Brighton Council intend to build 
two large underground car-parks which could be used as 
bomb-shelters in the unlikely event of another invasion by 
the Northmen or the Danes. But in any case the idea is a 
good one, especially if the car-shelters are provided with 
automatic machines, pin-tables, picture-postcards, skee-ball 
alleys and all the proper apparatus of a Fun Fair. The 
principle objection to the seaside resorts of the South 
Coast between November and April is that they haven’t 
any underground shelters to enable you to escape from 
the seaside. Even the leeward benches of the pier-shelters 
are rather exposed, and the last time I was in Brighton I 
would have paid a shilling to be able to run into any deep- 
dug funk-hole, whether there was a peace on or not. Is 
there any reason, by the way, why all bomb-shelters should 
not be made to pay for themselves during the winter by being 
more amusing and comfortable than the too too open air? 


HEN television is “perfected” we shall complete our 
pleasant slavery, I suppose, to that series of strange 
boxes to which we are already, like monkeys to barrel- 
organs, very largely bound. Men and women, words and 
music, deeds and drama and the whole wide world will 
come like food from cans. There will be no need to see 
any real person, nor look at any real thing, nor move nor 
think nor read at all. We can say, like the gentleman in 
TENNYSON’s Princess: 


“There lived an ancient legend in our house. 
Some sorcerer, whom a far-off grandsire burnt 
Because he cast no shadow, had foretold, 
Dying, that none of all our-blood should know 
The shadow from the substance . . .” 


Gentle and timid souls will find this a boon. Even apart 
from the cinema and the radio it is calculated that at the 


present moment twelve-and-a-half million inhabitants of 


these islands are gazing in their morning papers with 
apparent interest at the photographs of people they never 
heard of before and will never see again. I know that this 
calculation is accurate, because I made it myself. ‘The 
Marquis of Y,” they are saying, “looks quite different this 
morning. Yesterday he had white hair and moustaches 
and was smiling at me. To-day he is young and dark and 
seems to wear a frown on his forehead.” Actually of course 
the title is extinct, but the two photographs happened to 
be in stock, and although neither was a photograph of the 
Marquis of Y, they helped to brighten the page. 

Nothing in particular belongs of necessity to any other 
thing in an age that lives by boxes and tins and cans. 
Consider this grievance: 


“ An actor has no right to his own voice on the screen. 
That is the decision of a Rome court in a strange case 
brought by Signor Tino Erler, a film actor. 

He claimed damages from the Aurora Film Co. on the 
ground that they had synchronised the voice of another 
actor with Erler’s acting in a film, without his consent. 

The court rejected the suit.—B.U.P.” 
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And if a voice does not belong to a face, nor a face toa 
voice, what strange things will not television do to us? Shall 
we see Sir John Simon delivering a speech for the Govern. 
ment, and realise that the smile is the smile of Sir John 
Simon but the roar is the roar of Mr. Ernest Brown ? 


OFTEN wonder that Leonardo da Vinci did not invent 
wireless nor photography. He invented, during the inter. 
vals between painting fairly well-known masterpieces, the 
tank, the gas-bomb, the flying-machine and many of our 
other modern luxuries. I suspect that he invented photo- 
graphy at least and then sat on the thing. 
If he did so, he was wrong. Here in front of me is a | 
photograph of an American lady whose profession is stated 
to be that of a photographic model. No one, she claims, 





had denied that her figure was perfect in every particular 
until her employers discovered that she was an officer of 
the Professional Models Union; and now they say that | 
her hips are too large. So she is appealing to the State | 
Labour Relations Board, and a sorrier case of the victimi- | 
sation of a worker who happens to belong to a Trade Union 
I have seldom, if her complaint is genuine, been horrified 
to hear. But it would have surprised Leonardo, who 

probably made much less out of painting, anyway. 


And here is more food for indignation, on another 
account :— 


“The Hon. Hugh Fraser, brother and heir of Lord Lovat, 
said last night: ‘In the House of Commons to-day we 
have a band of young nitwits who are as capable of 
becoming legislators as Shirley Temple is of becoming 
an admiral in the American Navy.’ ” 


I always thought she was one. Evog. 


° ° 


But Soft... / 


HEN I read about this Mass Observation 
I begin to be doubtful as to the state of the nation, 
Which, if not thoroughly degenerate, 
Seems to be sociologically unsound, at any rate. 
It appears that the masses, when conversation palls, 
Do an enormous amount of dancing in dance-halls; 
In fact their immediate reaction to an evening’s Intelligent 
Talk 
Is to rush off and do the Lambeth walk. 
The speeches of Sir Douglas Hacking 
Are preferred to those of Sir Stafford Cripps 
Simply as superior packing 
For fish-and-chips. 
Also, men seek to evade the wage-slave’s Nemesis 
In a most regrettable manner on licensed premises, 
Where, with all the ritual of bogus connoisseurship, 
They show plain indications of mass beer-worship. 
Also pregnant with anthropological significance 
Is the picture-palace’s somewhat tawdry magnificence 
(And, it is hinted by those more favourably placed, 
The pictures shown are not always in the best of taste). 
It appears that people on the Underground 
Have faces the colour of Dutch cheese and about as round. 
It appears that people can’t sit still and be quiet, 
And that they don’t get enough proteins in their diet; 
Also, they eat great quantities of starches, 
And have fallen arches. 
All of which makes me feel despondent aud unnerved. 
And makes me feel that I have been Observed. 
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PopuLAR MISCONCEPTIONS—BEHIND THE SCENES IN WHITEHALL 


FRENCH philosopher, whose 

name I cannot remember, was 

in the habit of saying that a 
man and a bicycle were two very dif- 
ferent things. When pressed to explain 
he would add (with a short laugh) that 
a bicycle had wheels and a man had 
not, or else that a man had wheels and 
a bicycle had not—I forget exactly 
which. The principle in any case is the 
same. My own views on cycling always 
had much in common with his, until 
in the summer of 1912 I made a 
solitary cycling tour in Central Europe 
and an event occurred which changed 
my views at once and for ever. 

I was on the borders of Switzer- 
land and Roumania. It was perfect 
weather for cycling and as | sped 
along through the pleasant country- 
side, singing at the top of my voice, 


Pages From My Life 


A Cyclist’s Dilemma 


playing the flute, reading a news- 
paper and lashing out with a heavy 
stick at all who came in my way, I 
seemed to have left all mortal cares 
behind me. And in this contented 
mood I reached the town of Warum- 
stadt or, as it is now called, Nuj, 
frowning on a hill above the Danube. 

Riding into the town at full speed 
I carelessly knocked down the ancient 
stone gateway. I had dismounted 
from my machine with some vague 
idea of putting the gateway back 
again when two policemen ran up and 
marched me off to gaol. I was handed 
over to a warder, a_ thick-set_ ill- 
favoured fellow, by name Hans Um- 
laut. He wore a green baize apron 
and his manner, as he led me along a 
corridor to my cell, was definitely 
forbidding. He opened the door and 


pushed me inside so roughly that I 
nearly fell off my bicycle. Then the 
heavy door clanged noiselessly behind 
me and with a start of horror | 
suddenly realised that I was a prisoner. 

I looked wildly about the pitch 
dark cell. I called aloud for help, but 
none came. I flung myself against the 
little barred window high up in one 
wall. It gave way and I was pitched 
out into the street with a thunder of 
collapsing masonry. Painfully I 
climbed back over the ruins and began 
to build up the wall again. It wasa 
most inauspicious beginning. 

Days seemed to pass while I sat 
there longing for freedom. Presently 
the warder Umlaut thrust his head 
through the iron grille of my door. | 
stretched out my hand towards it, for 
by this time I was hungry enough to 
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eat anything, but Umlaut, realising 
his mistake, withdrew his head and 
substituted a hunk of black bread, 
a kettle of fish and a bowl of horse- 
radish sauce. On this meagre fare I 
dined, then when night came I 
wrapped myself up in my bicycle and 
tried to sleep. 

But it was in vain. The cell 
seemed full of accusing fingers. I 
thought of my past life, of England, of 
my relatives who still lived in rural 
innocence down in Doomshire. I 
thought of my father, spending an 
honoured old age in the County 
Asylum; of my Uncle Humbert, whose 
forged five-pound notes had been the 
pride and glory of our neighbourhood ; 
of my Aunt Lavinia, who had written 
some time before to tell me that she 
had despatched her ten-thousandth 
anonymous letter and that the post- 
man’s wife had drowned herself after 
receiving it. How could I, with this 
stain of imprisonment on me, ever 
face them again ? 

Dawn came and I was still as much 
a prisoner as ever. A month passed 
and I began to take a serious view of 
my position. The bad food was be- 
ginning to affect me as much as the 
confinement. Every meal-time now I 
would find hidden in it some indigest- 
ible object, such as a file, a saw or a 
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coil of rope. Several times I com- 
plained of this treatment, but got no 
response other than a sneering laugh. 
I realised now that what I wanted was 
to escape. But how? That was the 
question which baffled me. I de- 
spaired of finding any solution. And 
then one morning, when the custom- 
ary meat-pie arrived for my break- 
fast, I found a pickaxe in it. I said 
nothing at the time, but an idea had 
occurred to me. When Umlaut had 
gone I set to work feverishly on the 
wall of my cell. By nightfall I had 
made a tunnel over a foot long, lead- 
ing I knew not whither. 

The period that followed was one of 
unremitting toil. Umlaut might 
sneer or condescendingly lend a hand 
from time to time, but my faith 
burned as a steady flame and my pro- 
gress was marked by milestones that 
spurred me on to fresh efforts. There 
was the great day when my tunnel 
reached the warders’ room and I 
emerged amid their jeers into a blaze 
of light, only to bury my indefatigable 
pickaxe the next moment in the 
opposite wall. Whatever happened, 
the tunnel must goon. There was the 
day when one of the prison-walls, un- 
dermined by my digging, collapsed 
and most of the prisoners escaped. 
And still the tunnel went on. 





“Go on, I dare you!” 
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I had been digging for six months 
and I estimated, taking my bearings 
from a pocket sundial, that in another 
week my tunnel would reach the bank 
of the Danube and I should be free. 
But as the time approached I began to 
have misgivings. Were my calcula- 
tions at fault? I could hear sounds in 
the distance, not of running water as 
I expected but of heavy breathing 
with an occasional short sharp cough. 
The great moment arrived; the stone 
rang hollow beneath my pickaxe; I 
saw light ahead. But one glance 
through the hole I had made was 
enough. Before me I found not the 
Danube but the Governor’s office. 

It was too late now to do anything 
but face the situation like a man. Per- 
haps if I could stun the Governor and 
tie him up in his own bootlaces I 
might yet escape. I mounted my 
bicycle and with a crash rode straight 
through the wall. The Governor 
looked up quickly. He was a small 
bearded man wearing a suit and three 
pairs of spectacles. The Order of St. 
Gingelbrand blazed at his breast. For 
some time he stared at me in unhappy 
silence, tapping his desk with a chim- 
ney-pot. Suddenly he drew a sharp 
breath. His eyes were on my bicycle. 
They were alight with a wild incredu- 
lous hope! 

“Saved!” he shouted. Then he 
added in a voice so low that I could 
not hear it: “For twenty years I have 
waited for this day!” 

I stared at him in surprise. I was 
about to ask to whom or what he was 
referring when he darted forward and, 
with a maniac’s strength, opened the 
window. The pure air of freedom 
flowed into the room and I could see 
the sky and the sunshine. I made to 
mount my bicycle, but the Governor 
was too quick for me. With one 
bound he was in the saddle and through 
the open window. I saw his slight 
figure pedalling furiously towards far 
horizons. I was foiled again. Dis- 
consolately I turned back to my cell, 
thinking as I went that it was an ill 
wind that blew nobody any harm. 


° ° 


“Gandhiji who attended the meeting for 
nearly 3 hours gave his guidance and opinion 
on many naughty questions that arose.” 

Indian Daily Paper. 


The point is, who let them arise ? 
° ° 


Bathos Corner 
“An unforgettable romance. A young 
English girl discovers the glamour and en- 
chantment of love against the vivid Indian 
scene. Author of ‘Mud on My Stockings.’ 
7/6.°—Publishers’ announcement in “ Daily 
Telegraph.” 








At the Pictures 





War AND PEACE 


SOMEWHERE, in writings about The 
Dawn Patrol, I seem to have 
noticed the phrase “the Journey's 
End of the air,” and I suppose 
this was inevitable, for there are 
several points of similarity. Un- 
doubtedly this is a fine film, 
Hollywood-made with an almost 
entirely British cast. The only 
notes that seemed to me false were 
one or two lines of dialogue involv- 
ing such fatally hackneyed heroic 
phrases as “a very gallant gentle- 
man,” and many people will not be 
disturbed even by those. 

The theme is the intolerable 
strain imposed on an air squadron’s 
commanding officer, who has, day 
after day, to send out flights of 
young almost untrained pilots in the 
absolute certainty that their in- 
experience will lead to their doom. 
One day after a raid five return out 
of seven, another day four; replace- 
ments arrive regularly, they are sent 
up almost at once because orders de- 
mand it, and inexorably, day after 
day, in twos and threes they are killed. 
Major Brand (Bast. RATHBONE) is 
the first commanding officer; relieved 
when almost insane with nerves, he 
appoints Courtney (ERRoL Fiyny), 
hitherto leader of “A” Flight, as his suc- 
cessor. Rather than send his friend 
Scott (Davip NIVEN) on a suicidal 
bombing expedition, Courtney goes 
himself, and fails to return. Scott is « 
left to the command and the dreadful 
job of sending up the new, cheerful, 
untrained lot of replacements. 

The most notable thing about the 
acting is that Davip NIVEN has a 
good part at last and does it splen- 
didly; but nearly all the other 
players too are first-rate. This is a 
moving, entertaining and thrilling 
picture, very well worth every- 
body’s while. 


Kentucky is worth while in a 
more limited sense. A lot of it is 
good to look at, and it must be a 
personal question whether beautiful 
coloured pictures of beautiful horses, 
beautiful country and beautiful 
people (e.g., Lorerra Younc) are 
enough for you, assuming that you 
aren’t particularly keen on a narra- 
tive built up of half the racing-story 
conventions there ever were. It 
seems that ever since 1861 the Good- 
wins of Kentucky have hated the 
Dillons, and so of course (what’s a 
fend for?) in 1938 the Goodwin daugh- 
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ter Sally (Miss YounG) and the Dillon 
son Jack (RICHARD GREENE) fall in love. 
The climax (it seems unnecessary to 
say) is a race, which a horse owned 
by Sally wins after having been trained 
by Jack. 


In spite of all the conven- 
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. Bastin RATHBONE 
. Davin NIVEN 
SRROL FLYNN 


BAD 


Major Brand . 
Scott . 
Courtney . 


tional stuff, though, the picture has 
several scenes that are very good. 
One has no horses in it at all: a book- 
maker’s office while a race is being 
broadcast. WALTER BRENNAN, as a 
conventional golden-hearted cantank- 
erous-old-man uncle, does well through- 
out, but this is his best scene. Most of 
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the others involve horses and the 
Kentucky landscape, in colour—a fine 
sight. 


One sign that Persons in Hiding was 
worked up from the book of reminis- 
cences by J. Epcar Hoover, head 
of the G-Men, is the rather self- 
conscious care taken at two or 
three points to explain things most 
filmgoers knew already. We can 
be assumed, surely, by this time, 
to know about the indexing of 
fingerprints, about the explanation 
of the G in G-Man, and about 
what is meant by “hot” in such 
phrases as “hot money”? . . . But 
the film is good; it is about plain 
crime, not gang fighting, and the 
chief criminal is a woman, played 
with great ability by a new star, 
Parricta Morison. (I congratulate 
her on having the luck to make 
her début in an unsympathetic 
part that displays her acting com- 
petence instead of having first to 


wade through a long series of 


colourless- heroine parts given her 
solely for her looks.) As Dot Bron- 
son she is the driving force behind 
Freddie Martin (J. CARROLL Nalso— 
another fine player, who here gets a 
better chance than he has had for 
years), whom she raises from a “gun- 
crazy small-time hold-up man” to a 
widely-known, feared and_ wealthy 
bandit. Her sole motive is selfish- 
ness: she craves luxury, including 
' scent that costs fifty dollars an 
ounce. LYNNE OVERMAN gives his 
usual excellent and dryly humorous 
performance as the G-Man who 
catches the pair. Fast and exciting, 
like so many crime films, this one 
is also unusual and credible—like 
not so many. 


Finally, Gunga Din, about which it 


you read film notes at all you have 
probably reached your own con- 
clusions long ago. This roaring 
blood-bespattered piece of hokum 
will surge through the country on 
a tide of enthusiasm, packing the 
customers in and knocking ‘em 
cold; but we don’t have to take 
it seriously, please. CARY GRANT, 
VictoR McLaGLen and Dove as 
FarRBANKS Jr. appear as three 
British sergeants; EDUARDO CIAN- 
NELLI, who has so often appeared 
as a thug, appears as a Thug: 


and Sam JAFFE, whom you may 


remember as an old gentleman of 
200 in Lost Horizon, appears as 
Gunga Din, the water-carrier who 
inspired Krptrna’s verses. We see 
him inspiring them, never ~ 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of “The Daily Wire” 

Manchester, Feb. 20th. 
IR,—Possibly one of your readers 
S might be able to help me in a 
matter that is causing me deep 
concern. Our cat has recently devel- 
oped an alarming habit of laughing, 
especially when we are listening to 
political broadcasts on the wireless. 
The phrase “Enough to make a cat 
laugh” proves, I think, that our ex- 
perience is not unique, and I would be 
greatly obliged if the owner of any cat 
who has been similarly afflicted and 
afterwards cured would divulge the 

successful modus operandi. 
E. J. Kerrie. 


Devizes, Feb. 22nd. 

Sir,—I think I can help the Man- 
chester reader whose cat is afflicted 
with risibility. Many years ago in the 
Andaman Islands my late uncle suffered 
from much the same sort of thing with 
avaluable Persian kitten which used 
to climb on the breakfast-table every 
morning, peer round the coffee-pot, 
and then emit a series of loud guffaws. 
This so preyed on my uncle’s mind 
that he consulted a local witch-doctor, 
who advised him to rub the kitten’s 
whiskers each morning with an oint- 
ment extracted from the roots of the 
Bajuba tree. I do not know whether 
Bajuba-root is obtainable in this 
country, but perhaps on this point 
some other reader can enlighten Mr. 
Kettle. Evias PINTABLE. 


Headmaster’s House, 

Bilberry, Feb. 24th. 
Str,—In response to the inquiry of 
Mr. Pintable I beg to state that there 
used to be a fine grove of Bajuba trees 
just outside the village of Boringham 
in Hants. As a lad I used to make 
many illicit raids on the excellent fruit 
that ripened on the trees in late 

September. L. Cusuton, M.A. 


Becontree, Feb. 26th. 
_ Str,—Your correspondent L. Cush- 
lon is surely in error in stating that 
the Bajuba tree flourishes in England 
and bears fruit in September. Perhaps 
he is thinking of the Baruba tree, 
which comes not from the Andaman 
Islands but from Portugal? The fruit 
of the Baruba, by the way, makes 
excellent jam. 
R. Brown-Po.k. 
(Maj., Retd.) 


Crimp Castle, Feb. 28th. 
Sir,—I am astonished that your 
Becontree reader should suggest mak- 


ing jam of the excellent fruit of the 
Baruba tree. The delicate flavour 
never survives contact with sugar. 
The correct way to preserve the fruit 
is to steep it in vinegar for six weeks 
and then bring to the boil and add a 
pinch of tartaric acid. I had this recipe 
from my grandfather, who owned a 
large Baruba orchard when he was 
Ambassador to Portugal in the ’sixties. 
BoLoNeEyY. 


Torquay, March Ist. 
Str,—Lord Boloney may be inter- 
ested to hear that as a young man I 
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often had the pleasure of eating 
pickled Barubas with his revered 
grandfather. I can see him now in my 
mind’s eye fishing in the dish with a 
long gold pin for the succulent morsels, 
which were known, by the way, as 
Portuguese winkles, from the method 
used for their consumption. 
Epcar Rump. 


Manchester, March 4th. 
Str,—I have for disposal a wireless 
set in good condition. Perhaps some 


hospital or institution would take it 
off my hands? 


KE. J. Kerrie. 











“? Ave you broke your joint, ’Erb?” 


“ No.” 


“Then break it!” 





“Plain Verbiage” 


LIVERPOOL warrior (or, in 

her own words, an Amazon) 

receives the Blue Star (with 
brooch) for her brush with the Refresh- 
ment Department of one of our great 
railways. She wrote to the manager 
about the phrase which concludes the 
menu of that railway’s ‘square meal” 
—‘“a supplementary portion will be 
served on request’”—and suggested 
that some simple reference to a “second 
helping” might do. He replied :— 


“T do read Punch and have great 
respect for the English language, 
but, knowing the public so well, I 
feel sure, for the few who do not 
understand the meaning of ‘supple- 
mentary’ there would be many who 
would accuse us of uneducated 
crudity if we quoted the phrase in 
such plain verbiage as you suggest. 

I fully agree we should all be the 
better for expressing ourselves in 
simple terms, but in official printed 
documents it is ‘not done,’ and I 
will confess I fear to make myself 
look odd by being different from 
others! * 


This frank and “human” document 
almost disarms us. Indeed we like 
the writer so much that we will give 
him a hand. He might have made a 
much more effective answer. He 
might have said: “All very well, dear 
lady, but we carry foreigners as well 
as Britons. The Frenchman might 
understand ‘supplementary portion’ 
when the idiomatic ‘helping’ would 
puzzle him.” 

But even that is not a satisfactory 
defence, though it is better than the 
manager’s actual answer. That is sad- 
dening, shocking, shattering. It shows 
how long and stern a struggle is before 
us still. 

“Simple terms” (or “plain ver- 
biage”’) are “not done” in “official 
documents,” for simple terms make a 
man ‘look odd.” Dear, dear! 

But how can we blame this honest 
citizen when the same belief is held so 
strongly in so much higher places? 
A Member of Parliament not long ago 
introduced a Betting Bill, the body of 
which was not easily intelligible by 
anyone not intimately acquainted with 
the subject, and could not easily be 
made intelligible because of the com- 
plicated tangle of previous legislation 
which the Bill sought to amend. He 
therefore gave the Bill a preamble 
setting forth in “plain verbiage, ”’ chiefly 
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Word-Skirmish 


words of one syllable, the purpose 
and effect of its provisions. No one 
thanked him for this, but many re- 
marked that the language of the pre- 
amble was “quaint,” and some said 
that it was frivolous. The refresh- 
ment manager is quite right: by being 
plain and intelligible in official docu- 
ments a man makes himself “look 
odd.” But, dear Sir, we must not 
fear that: we must dare to go on look- 
ing odd until at last we have collected 
so many allies that we look ordinary. 


“Following ” 

This is now official. See the White 
Paper on Defence (Cmd. 5994, page 
14): 

‘Following the crisis of September, 1938, 
it was decided that the planning of Civil 
Defence . . . required the whole time atten- 


tion” (this should be “whole-time”’) ‘‘of a 
Minister of Cabinet rank.” 


Jolly good, boys, but why not 
“after”? 


And now how are we to complain of 


the Plain Business Man, who has no 
use for University men in his office, 
and writes:— 

‘“We have every confidence in this new 


material following extensive experimenta- 
tion.” 


De-words—Spring Medals 

We have had great trouble about the 
award of these medals. Indeed the 
desire to be just has left us almost 
frantic. But our final decision is as 
follows :— 


(1) Senior Medal 


“The mass of the people must be per- 
suaded not to follow power-politics: for 
this purpose they must be degullibilised.” 

Dr. A. J. Brock in “The Scotsman.” 


(2) Junior Medal 


“By suitable demultiplying arrange- 
ments the crystal may be made to drive 
clock hands.”—Daily Paper. 


(3) Consolation Medal 


“In Roumania they are still talking of 
decitizenising more than a quarter of a 
million Jews.”—Daily Paper. 


Happy Metaphors (Diploma) 


“But the two rocks—and airways— 
stood solid and solvent, carrying the flag of 
civil aviation through a sea of sinking ships.” 

Article in Australian Newspaper. 


“The remedy is not to tinker on lines 
which have failed to satisfy, but to re- 
orientate on to different lines.” 

Lady Astor, in a letter to ‘The Times.” 
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“Tt’s a long, long line a-tinkering 
Into the land of my dreams.” 
War Song. 
“So far as... is concerned” 


So far as the Minister of —— is 
concerned he is so popular, indus- 
trious and efficient that we will not 
mention his name. But, so far as 
his speaking style is concerned we do 
wish that he could limit his use of the 
phrase which we have in mind, so far 
as this paragraph is concerned. 

In a recent speech we counted six or 
seven examples, including these: 


‘Again I do not see that there was any 
crime so far as that was concerned.” 


(Why not “in that” ?) 


“. , . and that is an additional help so far 
as fixing the price is concerned.” 


(Why not = in fixing the price ” 2) 


The phrase may be useful as a 
limiting phrase, specifying the particu- 
lar area of affairs which the speaker 
has in mind: but, constantly repeated 
without any such purpose or excuse, it 
is one of the most powerful irritants we 
know. It is of the same breed as 


“As regards the Bren gun, the Bren gun 
is being manufactured by the million . . .” 


or 


with balloons. balloon 


” 


“In connection 
production is good .. . 


As regards the Minister indicated, 
so far as he is concerned, we love him 
so dearly that we hope he will not take 
amiss these humble and would-be- 
helpful comments, so far as we are 
concerned, 


“As to whether” 

Another rapidly-increasing fungus 
is “the question as to whether.” Why 
“as to,” dear statesmen? The 
thing is seen at its best peri.aps in 
this exhibit :— 

“We must face up to the question as to 


whether deep-shelters are the best long- 
term policy so far as bombs are concerned.” 


Honorary Fellowship in Valuable Neo- 
logisms 


“The attempt to Czechoslovakianize the 
milk industry will not be tolerated.” 
Mr. D. E. Davies, Treasurer of the Amal- 
gamated Master Dairymen Ltd., a8 
reported in ‘‘The Times.” 


Plain English (Special Prizes) 
(1) “We shall be pleased to reciprocate 
to any inquiries.”—Business letter. 
(2) ‘The patient has sustained a general 
worsening of her pathological condition.” 
Hospital report. 
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Why waste time on studying the “dead” 
languages ? 

A certain commodity, we see, is now 
being advertised as 

“100% pure 
100% perfect ” 

In our old-fashioned way we had 
always thought that a thing was either 
pure or not, and perfect or not, that 
there could be no degrees in purity or 
perfection. But if we are wrong, dear 
advertiser, why not make it 

“150% pure 
170% perfect ” 
and really knock your rotten rivals, 
who are merely 87°, pure and perfect ? 
A. P. H. 
° ° 


Idle Capital 


OW does one take a garden roller 
to pieces ? 

My roller is one of those big old- 
fashioned ones of incredible weight. 
It consists of two cast-iron cylinders 
and is hollow, or almost so. 

The only means of seeing the inter- 
nal workings—if that is a proper de- 
scription of the contents—is to peer 
through the crack between the two 
cylinders. One is then rewarded by a 
glimpse of what appears to be a 
gloomy torture-chamber in which 
weird ill-defined shapes have their 
being. 

Where this roller came from orig- 
inally Ido not know. Many years ago 
it was in my father’s garden. It then 
had some green paint and even some 
traces of gilt on its metal scroll-work 
and the present metal nakedness of 
the handle was decently covered in 
moulded wood. 

Later the woodwork on one side of 
the handle had disappeared, while 
on the other side only a split half 
remained. 

The career of this handle is impor- 
tant, because it casts some light on the 
toller’s character. The bit of remain- 
ing wood on the handle could be 
twisted round and round. It could 
even be wobbled about. But it could 
not be got off. I spent many of my 
boyhood hours trying surreptitiously 
toremove it. I forget quite why, but 
I believe I coveted it as being a desir- 
able bit of wood for making something 
or other. 

And then one day it just fell off 
without anyone touching it. 

It was a long time ago, but since 
then I have been waiting in vain for 
the whole roller to fall to pieces of its 
own accord and reveal the secret of 
its contents. 

The reason is an important one. 
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How can I test my secret death-ray 


if you keep passing through the line of fire?” 


Not only is there money in the idea— 
there is money in the roller. 

When, on rare occasions, this roller is 
heaved over lawns and paths it utters 
awful groans and squeaks, followed by 
a not unpleasant clanging rumble, like 
muted cymbals. After this there is a 
momentary silence and then a slither- 
ing tinkle as something falls round the 
inside of the cylinders. 

It was this sound that first made me 
want to take the roller to pieces. 

By a series of contortions and by 
judging when the distance between 
the cylinders was at its maximum—a 
rather niggardly sixteenth of an inch— 
I was able to discern on the floor of 
the torture-chamber a coin. 

I think it is a shilling. Perhaps it is 
a halfpenny. I have even toyed with 
the idea that it is a long-forgotten 


golden sovereign, though why anyone 
should have pushed one into a garden 
roller, even in the good old days of 
comparative wealth, I cannot say. 

On the many occasions when I have 
set to work to pull the roller to pieces 
I have told myself that the work of 
cleaning and renovation on which I 
am ostensibly engaged may eventu- 
ally be rewarded with a sovereign. 

When, eventually and inevitably, I 
have given up the struggle it has 
always been on the ground that the 
trouble is certainly worth far far more 
than a halfpenny. 

Perhaps one night the whole thing 
will fall to pieces, as the handle did in 
those far-off happier days. 

Then I shall keep the halfpenny as a 
souvenir. No, not the halfpenny— 
the sovereign. 
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Assistant Masters: 


The following entries in the diary of A. J. Wentworth 
appear to have been made at different times on the same 
day, the first, I should say, just before supper, the second, 
which is not always easy to read and in places downright 
illegible, later on in the evening. 


UNDAY. Faggott’s last day. He goes, I believe, early 
to-morrow morning, and I for one shall not be sorry 
to see the last of him. One learns asa schoolmaster to 

rub along with all sorts and conditions of men—* Look for 
the good qualities not the bad in your colleagues” is a 
useful motto, generally speaking, for Common Room life 
but really, for anyone who cares for the good name of the 
school and who feels, well, without any snobbishness, that 
the teaching of young boys is a job better left to gentlemen 
(in the best sense of the word, of course), I must say that 
the last three weeks or so have been something of a trial. 
However, least said perhaps, soonest mended. 

In view of all that has happened I was thunderstruck, to 
say the least, when Gilbert told me quite casually this 
afternoon that Faggott proposed to hold a farewell party 
in his room after supper and hoped I would come along. 
I thought it typical of the man’s monstrous cheek and said 
so; wild horses, I told him, would not drag me to any party 
of Faggott’s—even one which was to celebrate his depar- 
ture. But Gilbert was most persuasive. After all, he said, 
the man was going and what was the use of bearing a 
grudge? “Besides,” he added with a wink, “I happen to 
know that Faggott is going to see the Squid at half-past 
ten to-night.” 

“Steady!” I said, glancing anxiously round to see if 
any of the boys had heard the disrespectful term. 
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“Yes, L’m getting along beautifully, Mummy, only 
I daren’t dismount.” 
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Are They Insane? 


“They'll be out of the boot-room in a moment. Anyway, 
what has Faggott’s interview with the Headmaster got to 
do with it?” 

“Well,” Gilbert said, “it has occurred to me that if it’s 
pretty obvious, even to the Reverend Stevens, that Faggott 
has been celebrating when he goes to see him, there won’t 
be much risk of Faggott getting asked here again, if you 
see what I mean. You don’t want him back, do you? Very 
well, then, that’s why I want you to come. The more there 
are of us, the merrier he will be. See the point?” 

I confess; I did not altogether care for Gilbert’s sugges. 
tion, even if, as I half suspect, he only meant it in fun, 
but remembering what he had said about not bearing a 
grudge and so on I consented to look in at Faggott’s party 
for a few moments. It is to be at eight o’clock, apparently. 
Supper is at seven here on Sundays. 


The Headmaster will bitterly resentful of his attitude. 
Bitterly. Look at my trousers. My coat and trousers are 
not what they where not what they were. What will Matron 
say when she sees my trousers and my coat and trousers. 
Trousers trousers trousers trousers trowsers ? trews rather. 
Bracae=trews. What will Matron say? She has no business 
of hers. None at all. My trousers are my own pigeon as | 
told the Headmaster. I regret his attitude and I told him. 
Bitterly. WHO PUT THAT PIGEON IN MY TROUSERS? 

Never mind the pigeon now, Wentworth esq. B. A. Let 
me tell the story in my own way. I went to Faggott’s room 
and Collinridge and Gilbert and Rawlinson has been ill but 
there he was. I am Senior Mathematics master at Burgrove 
Preparatory School and I went to Faggott’s room. Math- 
matics mathematics. Who put the ‘e’ in mathematics! 
Stand up the boy who put the ‘e’ in mathematics. I have 
been at Burgrove for seven years and in all my seven 
years at Burgrove I have never had such a thing happen. 
Never. The long and short of it is that Gilbert was in 
Faggott’s room and Faggott was there and we all sang. | 
had a whisky and Faggott sang. I like Faggott and I hada 
whisky because he is going away. Mind you, there wasa 
time when things were different. Not the same. But now 
they are the same all right and I like Faggott. Then he 
sang again and I had another whisky because I like him. 
While he was singing I told him so. “‘I bear no grudge,” | 
said and he was pleased. Then we all had whiskies and I 
sang. We allsang. They all sang. He was about to have 
sung. Cano—canare. CANARY! See the point, Mason! 
Cano—canary—cantuar. The Archbishop of Canterbury sang! 

I fell in a puddle and tore my trousers. The fact of the 
matter is that Faggott was drunk. Faggott was drunk when 
he went to see the Headmaster and I ran after him to stop 
him. Good old Faggott. They tried to prevent me but | 
ran after him and fell into a puddle in the dark and tore my 
trousers. So I did not catch him until he reached the Head- 
master’s door. I seized his coat-tails as he was going in and 
he lost his balance and fell, but he did not tear his trousers. 
I am certain of that. He simply fell backwards on the floor 
and lay there while I spoke to the Headmaster. I went 
straight up to the Headmaster and took him by the lapels. 
“IT bear no grudge, Headmaster,” I said. He did not 
seem to understand, so I showed him the state of my 
trousers and asked him what in the world he thought 
Matron would have to say about them. Then Faggott 
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“I’m serry, m’lord, but I can’t slip it under the 
door—it’s on a tray.” 


pushed me aside. I was upset and began to sing “ Asleep 
inthe Deep.” Anybody would. But after a while the Head- 
master came up and told me to go back to my room at 
once and get to bed. He said that unless such a thing ever 
happened again he would say no more about it. He will 
regret that. I pointed out that I was Senior Mathematics 
master at Burgrove Preparatory School, which was true. 
But his attitude was contumacious. I told him his attitude 
was contumelious. Then I said good-night, as I had done all 
I could for Faggott for the time being. When I had got 
out of the room I remembered something and went back. 

“It’s about my trousers, Headmaster,” I said. That is 
what I resent so bitterly. I have done my best and the 
Headmaster’s attitude is contumelious, as I told him. 
Afterwards . . 


The rest of this entry is fragmentary and extremely illegible. 
The writer appears to have been getting sleepy. But it is poss- 
ible to gather that Wentworth caught his torn coat on the 
Headmaster’s door-handle when attempting to make his second 
exit and had to be released by Major Faggott, who took him 
home. The last three lines of the entry simply consist of the 
words “My trousers are contumelious” written over and over 
aain. This does not seem to make sense. BH. F. 8. 
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To Anonyma 
Who Shouldn’t Ask Silly Questions 


ATE is a jade and fools are they who trust her, 
Yet, madam, when we met by chance last night 
After the lapse of something like a lustre, 

I hailed you with delight. 


Nor seemed my hope deceived; we resurrected 
With mutual joy the days that once we knew, 
You telling me how well you recollected, 
I likewise telling you. 


Till sudden, with an eagerness that flattered, 
Smiling—a little vacantly, maybe— 

“Are you still writing books?” you said—and shattered 
My fond complacency. 


The answers to that question would astound you, 
But, madam, here is one of many such: 

“Still writing books? Of course I am, confound you, 
And you should know as much!” 


Man’s works may brave the rude reviewer’s roaring 
And storm the library-subscriber’s list; 

They can’t stand up to faithless friends ignoring 
The fact that they exist. 


Nay, nay, my dear—go where you will, go north or 
East, south or west, consort with kings or crooks, 
Babble at large, but do not ask an author, 


“Are you still writing books?” H. B. 











“It starts off H and then suddenly goes stone C.” 
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The Elderly Lady and 


search of two-and-three-quarter yards of material to 

match her sitting-room curtains. The Emporium 
had nothing like it in stock and used every effort to persuade 
the Elderly Lady to take something near. The Elderly Lady, 
however, said that she must have it exact, because her parrot 
was very sensitive to that sort of thing and that perhaps she 
had better go round the corner to Tinkle’s, whom she had 
always found very obliging. This was too much for the 
Emporium, who couldn’t stand the sight of Tinkle’s, and so 
they said they would try to have the two-and-three- 
quarter yards made specially. They accordingly sub- 
mitted this valuable inquiry to their Supplier, who 
replied that it would be impossible to obtain such a 
small quantity. 


\ Elderly Lady one day visited a local Emporium in 


UT when the Emporium wrote and said, Very well, they 

would have to try Winkle’s, who were usually extremely 
accommodating, the Supplier, who detested Winkle’s, 
capitulated and said that if the Emporium would take 
six yards he would be prepared to put the remainder of 
the Manufacturer’s minimum into stock. The Emporium 
having agreed, the Supplier sent an order for 20 yards to his 
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. and I trust you andjor your wife are keeping well.” 


the Wheels of Industry 


Manufacturer, who replied that he could not possibly 
mount a machine for less than 500 yards, whereupon the 
Supplier said he was sorry but he’d have to pass the busi- 
ness to Crinkle’s, who were not quite so independent. Need- 
less to say, the Manufacturer was completely unnerved 
at the mention of his principal competitor and agreed to 
take the bulk of the risk himself, provided the Supplier 
would confirm fifty yards, which he did. 


S a result of this order the Manufacturer had to engage 
fresh staff, the unemployment figures in the district 
declined quite appreciably in consequence, the Stock 
Exchange staged a boom in textile shares and a number of 
silk-hatted gentlemen did very nicely. But when in due 
course the material was delivered to the local Emporium 
it was found that the Elderly Lady’s parrot had died, that 
its successor had entirely different tastes, and that the 
Elderly Lady had consequently been compelled to have a 
fresh set of curtains made in the meantime. In fact she was 
very sorry but she didn’t want the material after all, and 
if the local Emporium made her take it she would shop in 
future round the corner at Tinkle’s. 
Moral: Inpustry RELIES ON PuBLIC DEMAND. 
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LA POLONAISE 


[Poland’s attitude is a matter of great interest at present to more than one of the Chancelleries 


of Europe.] 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, February 27th.—Commons: 
British Recognition of General 
Franco announced. Defence Loans 
Bill given Second Reading. 


Tuesday, February 28th.—- Lords: 
Various measures advanced a 
stage. 


Commons: Debate on British 
Recognition of General Franco. 
Wednesday, March Ist.—Lords: Dis- 
cussion of Japanese Behaviour. 
Commons: Debate on A.R.P. 


Monday, February 27th.—During 
Questions Mr. CHAMBERLAIN an- 
nounced that, as the Nationalists 
were in control of the greater part 
of Spain and the Republican Gov- 
ernment was scattered, the British 
Government had decided to recog- 
nise General Franco. He added 
that he understood the French 
Government to be giving simultan- 
eous recognition. In a long duel 
which followed, Mr. ATTLEE with 
considerable heat accused him of 
not playing fair with the House. 
On February 14th, said Mr. ATTLEE, 
he had promised to give the Gov- 
ernment’s decision at the earliest 
possible moment; yet as lately as last 
Thursday he had refused information, 
which the French Premier had given 
the Chamber on Friday, saying he 
had been in consultation with Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN for days. 

The P. M. explained that the Cabinet 
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CANARD SHOOTING 
Mr. Matcotm MacDonatp complained otf 
the harm done by misleading Press reports 
of British plans for the solution of the 
Palestine problem. 
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had left in his hands and those of 
the ForreiGn Secretary the final 
decision, which was taken over the 
week-end; but Mr. ATTLEE remained 
far from satisfied, affecting to find in 





GETTING A 


MOVE ON 
Sir Joon ANDERSON announced a great 


speed-up of A.R.P. plans. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN a strong determin- 
ation to double-cross him and threaten- 
ing to have his questions on foreign 
affairs asked in both Houses. 

Earlier in Questions Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN had promised Mr. SHINWELL that 
he would call a world conference to 
discuss the limitation of armaments 
and the reduction of trade barriers as 
soon as there seemed a reasonable 
chance of its success, and Mr. Mac- 
DonaLp had appealed for a suspension 
of criticism on the Palestine problem 
during the present negotiations, seri- 
ous incidents having been caused by 
inaccurate Press reports. 

In the debate which followed, the 
CHANCELLOR, who got a Second Read- 
ing for the Defence Loans Bill, held 
out the hope that if conditions con- 
tinued to improve as they were doing 
next year’s Budget would show greater 
prosperity than that which. was ap- 
proaching, and Sir Kinastey Woop 
defended the aircraft industry against 
the charge of profiteering, pointing out 
that over the period since the War the 
companies concerned had paid only a 
small average return on their ordinary 
capital. 

Mr. Petuick LAWRENCE wanted to 
know where we stood as _ regards 
Russia, Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
whether we had equipment ready for an 
expeditionary force to Europe, while 
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Mr. SToKEs returned to the subject ot 

his shells at cost price; and Sir IstporE 

Sabtmon, as Chairman of the Estimates 

Committee, assured the House that 

reasonable steps were being taken to 
prevent profiteering. 

On the adjournment Mr. HeEn- 
DERSON called attention to the 
increase in Italian troops in Libya: 
but Mr. BuTLER, who admitted the 
Government’s dissatisfaction, told 
him that the Italian Government 
were still within the letter of their 
agreement. 

Doubtless they would say that 
the unbridled ferocity of the French 
left them no option in the matter. 

Tuesday, February 28th. — The 
Lords discussed for a little the 
preservation of other worthy old 
houses, and then set their faces 
purposefully against share-pushing. 

The debate on the Labour 
Party’s vote of censure for the 
Government’s recognition of Gen- 
eral FRANCO opened with a display 
of vituperative fireworks by Mr. 
ATTLEE and fizzled out in the even- 
ing into irrelevance, after Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN had made a straight 
appeal to the Opposition to face facts 
and Mr. EpEN had supported him. 

Mr. ATTLEE continued to make 
much of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S alleged 

chicanery, and almost the whole of his 
speech was taken up with a personal 
attack on the P. M.—an attack which 
the P. M. said he preferred to ignore, 





“EXPERTO CREDE” 
“Tf he {Mr, CHAMBERLAIN] really wants to 
know what personal attacks are like, let him 


become a Labour Leader.” 
Mr. Heresert Morrison. 
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“ But if you don’t hate Hitler or the Germans, Mussolini or the Italians, or the Govern- 
ment or the Socialists or the working-classes, who in thunder do you hate?” 


except to point out that M. DaLaDIER’s 
announcement in the French Chamber 
bore out his own statement rather than 
Mr. ATTLEE’s interpretation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN reminded the 
House that France was taking exactly 
the same action as we were, and quoted 
various legal authorities to show that 
a Government which controlled much 
the greater part of a country was en- 
titled to recognition. It was no use, 
he said, insisting on conditions unless 
we were prepared to go to war to en- 
force them. General Franco had sent 
him a telegram promising that only 
criminals would be punished. 

Dissatisfied with Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S explanation to Mr. ATTLEE, 
Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR condemned 
recognition as a further triumph for 
the dictatorships over democracy and 
asserted not very prettily that the 
Government’s epitaph would be, “We 
have eaten dirt in vain.” Against this 
extreme view the CaupmLLo’s chief 
supporter in the Commons, Sir HENRY 
PaGE CroFt, trumpeted his pleasure, 


and he was shortly followed by Mr. 
EpEN, who was carefully listened to by 
a full House. To withhold recogni- 
tion, he thought, would not assist 
the independence of Spain, which must 
be our objective; and to encourage 
further hostilities was a fearful re- 
sponsibility which he was not prepared 
to take. At the same time he begged 
that our friendly relations with Spain 
should be based on a common and not 
on a pecuniary interest. 
the debate Colonel WEDGwoop with 
more sincerity than realism suggested 
that it would be better for the Repub- 
licans to go on fighting till the end, and 
Mr. HERBERT Morrison made the ad- 
mission, refreshing to the House, that 
if the P.M. wanted to know what 
personal attacks were like he should 
become a Labour leader. 

Wednesday, March Ist.—Sir Joun 
ANDERSON’S review of his plans for 
A.R.P. was so comprehensive and 
showed so great an advance on the state 
of affairs last September that the very 
mild criticisms of the Opposition were 


In the rest of 


mainly directed at those who had been 
responsible for A.R.P. before him. 

Having told the House that where 
possible he had spread the burden 
among existing Departments, that 
Lord Porta had agreed to take 
charge of camps, that plans for food 
and transport were well ahead, that 
fifty million gas-masks had been de- 
livered, and that his regional scheme 
of twelve commissioners involved none 
of the dictatorship which had been 
suspected, he came to the all-import- 
ant question of shelters, over which 
he regretted that something approach- 
ing a defeatist mentality had been 
worked up. His steel shelters were 
not makeshifts but an efficient part of 
a permanent policy, of which dispersal 
remained the basis. The Finsbury 
scheme of deep shelters was interest- 
ing but by no means the last word; 
his experts were going into all the 
possibilities. As for the National 
Service Appeal, volunteers were coming 
forward as fast as they could be 
absorbed. 
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Balkania Takes Precautions 


escu, “the Air Raid Precaution 

now will be very good sommtimes. 
Sure. [ have got the concession. 
After 1 sell my ship like I tell you I 
have stoddy very moch the Air Raid 
Precaution here in England. I think it 
is very good. When I go back to Bal- 
kania I spikk to a friend of mine in the 
government. He is very big man, 
very important. He has contract to 
tekk all the post office parcels which is 
not delivered; it is very big business. 

“T say to him, ‘ How is this, Stefanu ? 
I come back to Balkania, there is no 
Air Raid Precaution. It is very latest.’ 

‘*Whatis this Air Raid Precaution ?’ 
he say. ‘Maybe it is like moving 
staircase from England you have mekk 
them put in Governor’s palace, and now 
the Governor is very mad _ because 
every time he go downstairs he most 
put on his boots. I think we do not 
want this Air Raid Precaution per- 
haps.’ 

“T explenn to him how it is very 
dangerous for the bombs and the gas 
and how you most mekk protection for 
the peoples. 

“Oh,” he say, ‘if it is thet we have 
very good natural Air Raid Precaution 
now. Everyone ron like hell.’ 

“*What the damn!’ I say. ‘Howis 
that somm good? How can you mekk 
contract? How can you mekk conces- 
sion for peoples ronning like hell? It is 
not civilised. It is like nigger. In Eng- 
land it is not so. In England there is 
proper Air Raid Precaution. It is 
very nice.’ 

“Just now in Balkania everything 
English is very good, because London 
Radio B.B.C. has mekk six broadcast 
about English poet, Lord Tennyson, in 
Balkanian. Also it has mekk only one 
broadcast in Dardanian, about Kennel 
Club Dog Show. This plizz very moch 
the Balkanians, mekk the Dardanians 
very mad, so the Dardanian Chargé 
@affaires mekk the note to Lord Heli- 
flex! ‘How is this, you mekk six 
broadcast for soch contry as Balkania, 
only one broadcast for great modern 
contry like Dardania? This is not 
right.’ Lord Heliflex explain it is be- 
cause Dardania is not so democratic— 
all this shooting the Greek shop- 
keepers. Maybe if Dardania is true 
democracy in the sommer there will be 
broadcast of cricket or honting. This 
mekk Balkania very strong support of 
lord Heliflex and the police burn 
down all the Dardanian shops and 
houses in Balkania, so England is very 
popular. 


4 [: Balkania,” said Captain Roman- 


“When I tell my friend about the 
gasmosk and the dipshelter and the 
trench and the evacuation in England 
this is very interesting, and soon the 
government say it is very necessary for 
the Air Raid Precaution in Balkania 
and it is very good for Romanescu, 
who is expert to have the concession. 
Also they mekk soon the decree 
everyone most buy the gasmosk from 
me. I have somm very nice gasmosk 
medd in Japan. It is medd of pepper, 
not so heavy as the rubber, not so hot, 
also there is very nice scent. 

“Maybe you do not onderstand, bot 
in Balkania people are not so honest 
like in England. I am selling my gas- 
mosk for fifty tekani and soon there is 
somm crook who is very holy man 
with big casino in Borrela is selling 
amulet to hang round the neck for Air 
Raid Precaution, one for gas, one for 
high explosive, one for incendiary—all 
at five tekani each. I say this is 
nonsense, very degraded for civilised 
contry. He say if I will walk into gas 
with one of my gasmosks he will go in 
after I comm out with one of his amu- 
lets; so I most go to the government 
and they say this is infringement of my 
concession and they mekk the rule 
only Romanescu most sell the amulets, 
so I have mekk moch nicer amulet for 
ten tekani. 

“For the trench I have mekk sep- 





“ But you weren't always being worried 
to death by war talk when you were 
my size.” 


arate company. The government say 
they cannot pay me for building the 
trenches, bot they give me concession 
to build trenches anywheres. This is 
very expensive for me, so I most be 
very careful. Sometimes I go to somm 
rich man and say: ‘I have the gov- 
ernment concession to build the Air 
Raid Precaution trench anywheres. 
{ think I will mekk somm in your 
orchard or in your front garden. It is 
very locky for you.’ Then the rich 
man he will say to me sommtimes: 
‘No, perhaps it is better next door, I 
think. Here is two hondred tekanis.’ 
If not, I build very nice trenches all 
over his garden and everyone from the 
town comm in to mekk practice. 

“For evacuation of women and 
children I have stoddy very moch and 
I have some very fine skimms. Last 
month we have some practice at Bor- 
rela. It is very good, very successful. 
In one hour we have evacuate four 
hondred children, one hondred women 
to somm village in the mountains 
fifty miles away. This is very nice 
and government is very plizzed. There 
is jost some trouble when they comm 
back. It is very onlocky, because when 
they count there is four-hondred- 
fifty-three children, only eighty-four 
women. ‘Ten-fifteen of the hosbands 
also say the women is not the same 
ones as they sent and not so good. It 
is very oncomfortable for me. 1 am very 
sorry and I spikk to the government 
to mekk somm payment for the differ- 
ence in the value. I think this is 
sharp practice of the bandits in those 
village; they are very rough men, 
always shooting. 

“Now I have ordered to build for 
me special Air Raid Precaution house. 
It is very nice with many rooms and 
big gardens. As soon as the war brekk 
out | tekk my family and I live there.” 

“T suppose it has all the latest bomb- 
proof cellars and gas-proof rooms and 
fire-proof floors?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, ‘it is not neces- 
sary all this nonsense, I think. It is 
in Canada. Tell me, if I see Sir John 
Anderson, you think I can sell him 
somm of this amulets?” 


° ° 


“T see myself, a tiny little girl of five, 
running across our big drawing-room to the 
large folding doors of the guest chamber; and 
I can hear my voice, half-timid and yet really 
so assured, crying, ‘Norah—Norah!’ as I 
looked up the stiff door handle. And then 
still that deep, hell-like—“ Yes ?” comes back 
tome . . .”—Jndian monthly. 


As deep as that ? 








At the Play 





*Macsetu”’ (ArTS, CAMBRIDGE) 

ANoNyYMITY is the rule of 
the Marlowe Society, which 
presents this in partnership 
with the A.D.C. at Cam- 
bridge, and I shall respect 
it with the single exception 
of areminder, for the sake of 
my Baconian readers, that 
the play is by WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. They will 
know whom I mean. 

This interesting produc- 
tion was dressed in the 
eighteenth century, and 
very well dressed. In an 
entertaining note the pro- 
ducer explained that he had 
deserted the usual “heavy, 
hirsute (and sometimes 
horned) style suggesting 
the Norse sagas,” because 
“the Wagnerian plaits and 
breastplates which our 
fathers found romantic 
strike us as_ ridiculous.” 
This seems to me very sen- 
sible. Not one ina hundred 
of those who see it has 
any idea that the histori- 
cal date of the action be- 
longs to the eleventh cen- 
tury. For the theatre what is im- 
portant in the presentation is that the 
right values should be suggested in the 
right places; and I never see this play 
without wondering how it would go 
removed from Scottish history and ‘ 
produced as a_ straight murder 
drama of the present day. It 
would need surprisingly few changes. 
The theme could be either politics 
or high finance. Lord Macbeth, 
the able and imaginative advent- 
urer, would fit both equally well, 
and so would his ruthless social 
climber of a wife. The somewhat 
antique amenities of Dunsinane 
Castle could with no great loss be 
exchanged for the centrally-heated 
luxuries of a Surrey mansion. The 
Weird Sisters, without offence to the 
susceptibilities of a modern audi- 
ence, could be the Astrological 
Editors of the Sunday papers; and 
at the end the oncoming host shel- 
tered by bits of boughs torn from 
Birnam would of course be mem- 
bers of the C.I.D. sheltered by 
ample motor-cars wrested from the 
British taxpayer. Even if the pun- 
dits were shocked by the experi- 
ment I believe it would be one of 
which W. S. himself might entirely 
approve. There is no good reason 
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why a murderer in our time should 
not have poetry in him. 

Hecate and the other interpolations 
had been pruned from this produc- 
tion, and it was played in three se- 





HOPELESS AND SOAPLESS 


MacBETH AND LADY MACBETH 


quences against a neat single set of the 
Castle hall. Extraneous scenes were 
played before the curtain, except those 
of the Weird Sisters, which took place 
conveniently in a corner of the hall 
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MACBETH SIGHT-SEEING 


THE GHOosT AND MACBETH 
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cut off by lighting. (The Sisters, by 
the way, were referred to in the pro- 
gramme as the Witches. I thought it 
was agreed long ago that so to miscall 
them was a serious belittlement of 
SHAKESPEARE’S intention. 
Ho.LinsHED, from whom he 
took them, wrote of “ye 
goddesses of destinie or els 
some Nimphes or Feiries 
endewed with knowledge of 
prophesie by their Nicro- 
manticall science.” That 
put them ina very different 
category from mere hags 
of the broomstick.) 

Whoever played Mac- 
beth had a fine presence and 
a good voice. He was not 
quite masterful enough to 
suggest the heroic com- 
mander, but the contem- 
plative side of Macbeth he 
handled well and he could 
speak verse. He deliv- 
ered “To-morrow and _to- 
morrow and to-morrow” 
with such freshness of feel- 
ing that he made one for- 
get how this lovely passage, 
like so much else of SHAKE- 
SPEARE, has been ruined 
for the ears of this genera- 
tion by pilfering novelists 
in search of titles. 

Lady Macbeth’s diction 
was also praiseworthy, and though 
her performance was emotionally a 
little restricted it had a firmness of 
purpose which left no doubt of the 
gritty resolution which is the main- 

spring of the play. 

Both Banquo and Macduff were 
good stout warriors who carried 
conviction. The latter’s sword- 
play with Macbeth was a far more 
vigorous and exciting set-to than it 
usually is. Malcolm showed dis- 
tinct talent, and emerged creditably 
from the difficult mock-confession 
scene. As for the Weird Sisters, 
they had terrific nicromanticall 
gusto; and the Porter, looking rather 
like NapoLeon towards the close 
of the Moscow adventure, played 
his comedy for all it was worth. 

An obvious criticism is of the 
make-up, some of which was 
crude. But taken all in all the show 
gets high marks as an amateur pro- 
duction. It left me with a mystery 
for which I can find no satisfactory 
solution. The pie which was served 
during the banquet was slightly 
steaming, so slightly that it was only 
noticeable from the front rows! 
Was it a determined piece of real- 
ism, or were the hungry thanes hav- 
ing supper in the wings? —_ ERIC. 
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‘JOHNSON OVER JORDAN” (NEW) 


At the end of Mr. PrrEstLEy’s play 
there is still one more river to cross, 


and that river is Jordan. Doggedly, 
excited but unafraid, Robert Johnson 
(Mr. RaLtpH RIcHARDSON) goes out 
at the end to meet his real fate. 
What we see through the three Acts 
is not the end but a series of experi- 
ences after death which are equally 
reconcilable with immortality or 
eventual extinction. The question 
“Tf a man die shall he live again?” 
is not here posed or answered. But 
we are shown the continuing mo- 
mentum, the free-wheeling after 
fifty years of pedalling, and the 
newly-dead Johnson very much be- 
wildered in a world which is what it 
is because his preoccupations, desires 
and loves were what they were. Be- 
cause money-making and _ business 
life have taken toll of most of his 
time, and he has been burdened in 
the mental wanderings of his last 
illness with doubts about his life- 
insurance and whether it will really 
be paid, the first phantom structure 
isa kind of nightmare office in which 
everybody is overdriven. This gives 
place to the assertion of sensuality, 
and we see—in a night-club peopled 
with ugly masked monstrosities, the 
world of commercialised lust—an- 
other projection of what ugly 
things are in this Robert Johnson, 
who is Everyman. Finally there 

is the inn at the end of the world, 
the place of refreshment which 
creative love has built. Every- 
thing that Johnson has really 
cared about is there, because he 
cared about it once. He finds his 
family, his books, even the idols 

of his hero- worshipping youth. 
But it is an inn and not a home, 
and very soon it vanishes and he 

is left to take the great road. 

In FLEecKER’s Hassan, the 
lovers who have died for their 
love find to their horror that they 
are slowly ceasing to be; there 
was survival, indeed, but not im- 
mortality. Mr. PRIESTLEY avoids 
any such conclusion; stripped of 
his earthly passions and preoccu- 
pations, his Johnson is still very 
much a person. But the main 
interest is a moral one. The point 
of these fantasies is their com- 
mentary on the human life they 
mirror, and the play is not an 
essay on the nature of the future 
life but a sermon on this one. 
Judgment after death is repre- 
sented not as the verdict of a 
judge but as the fate of a man 
when left utterly to himself. 
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Johnson meets in the unearthly office 
unhappy men who are never going to 
escape from its tortures because their 
whole being had 
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acquisition. Johnson escapes both from 
office and night-club because neither 
was the whole of him; and as Good 
Deeds in the old Everyman is just 


sufficient, though very weak, to be 
a real comfort to Everyman, so in 
this modern Morality there is enough 
good in Johnson to build for him 
his inn at the end of the world and 
refresh him for his final journey. 

The three Acts are divided by a 
recurring drop-scene which shows us 
what is going on in Johnson’s house 
while he is making his discoveries 
about himself. These drop-scenes 
are grimly faithful studies of the 
undertaker in the house, with 
continual snatches of the burial 
service. It is all well-observed, 
particularly the outer mourners, but 
I think there is too much of it, and 
I felt sorry for those admirable 
actresses, Miss Epna Best and Miss 
Victorta Hopper, who have con- 
ventional mourning and heavy 
black for so much of their portion 
in this play. 

But then all the parts are not 
really parts, but turns, and nearly 
everybody gets two or three of them 
to play. Especially memorable are 
Mr. LAWRENCE Baskcomes and Mr. 
GEORGE Hayes as the two Exam- 
iners who take poor Johnson down 
many pegs, and Mr. ERNEsT Bor- 

ROW as Johnson’s employer and 
as the incarnation of lewd gross- 
ness under the name of Sir James 
Porker. By comparison with these 
varied appearances, Mr. RALPH 
RicHARDSON has a labour of 
Hercules. As Johnson he is on 
the stage the whole time, except 
for the drop-scenes. It is a great 
piece of sustained acting, most 
of it as a non-plussed and dis- 
turbed man, with an outburst of 
wild and desperate pleasure- 
secking. 

At first I could not help feeling 
that the inn at the end of 
the world was rather too much 
one of Mr. PRIESTLEY’S own inns. 
But it became clear that Mr. 
PRIESTLEY does not much believe 
in the middle-aged. It is most 
deliberate that Johnson’s inn is 
peopled with the heroes of his 
boyhood—clowns and cricketers 
and schoolmasters—and with his 
early literary heroes, and only 
his children come from his later 
decades. The play is full of points 
like that, and Mr. PRIESTLEY has 
succeeded, like a first-class Press 
photographer, in climbing into a 
new position from which to take 
searching close-ups of human life 
and behaviour. D. W. 
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Matiere Inflammable 


insurance companies occasionally 

to inspect the premises which they 
have insured, and a few weeks ago my 
firm’s building underwent its custom- 
ary examination. From long famili- 
arity I had come to regard these 
periodic visitations as a mere harmless 
formality, so when the representative 
of the company demanded an urgent 
personal interview I received him with 
surprise and misgiving. 

Monsieur,” said the representative, 
looking very grave, “there is a matter 
to which I must call your immediate 
attention. In cellar No. 4 is stored a 
consignment of boot-polish and this 
polish is of a type considered by the 
law as a matiére inflammable. Your 
present policy, monsieur, does not per- 
mit the storage of matiéres inflammables, 
and if there is a fire the company will 
not be responsible.” 

I gave the matter my immediate 
attention and discovered that the 
harbourer of boot-polish was no less 
a man than my tenant, Signor Oloufa, 
a Roman citizen whose relations with 
me are constantly in a state of tension. 
Wishing devoutly that it had been any 
other tenant, I invited Signor Oloufa 
to my office and explained to him the 
views of the insurance company. 

“T regret it infinitely,” I said, “but 
the boot-polish must be removed from 
the building.” 

Signor Oloufa, as I had expected, 
was furious. 

“This is an outrage!” he shouted. 
“T hire a cellar to store my goods and 
now you say the goods may not be 
stored? Itis monstrous, unheard of!” 

“You have not understood,” I re- 
plied patiently. “Listen. The boot 
polish is a matiére inflammable. If 
it remains the landlord’s insurance 
policy is no longer valid. Moreover the 
insurance policies of all the tenants are 


I Cairo it is the prudent custom of 


iy 
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equally no longer valid. Your own 
insurance policy, signor, is no longer 
valid.” 

“My own insurance policy!” cried 
Signor Oloufa, thunderstruck, “but 
this is a scandal! It was your duty 
to tell me this before.” He consid- 
ered the situation rapidly. “Enfin,” 
he said, “there is only one thing to do. 
You must at once tell all the tenants 
what has occurred. You must also, 
évidemment, agree to pay all the extra 
premiums which the insurance com- 
panies will require. In this way only 
can the matter be regularised.” 

“Tt is an excellent idea,” I replied 
with contempt, “and I wonder that I 
did not think of it before. I will pay 
the premiums and I will add the 
amount to the rent which you pay for 
the cellar.” 

Signor Oloufa could not believe his 
ears. 

“Comment?” he said. ‘You will add 
the amount? You expect me to pay 
your premium and the premiums of all 
the canaille in the building? Jamais, 
mais jamais !” 

“As you please,” I replied. “You 
agree, alors, to remove the boot-polish ?” 

“T agree to nothing!” shouted Sig- 
nor Oloufainarage. ‘“‘Here am I, the 
oldest tenant, the most faithful, the 
most long-suffering. And I may not 
store goods in my cellar. It is not to 
be borne!” he stormed, rushing to- 
wards the door. “I will leave the 
building! I will write to the Direc- 
tors! I will consult my lawyer!”’ 


O be on the safe side I also con- 
sulted my lawyer. My lawyer is 
Italian. He was very much pleased. 
He said he would assign Signor Oloufa 
en référé and have the boot-polish 


forcibly removed. I was greatly re- — 


lieved; but I dislike extreme measures. 


I thought I would try a little more ap- | 
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“Well, if you think it’s so easy, just come up and have a try yourself!” 
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peasement. Holding my lawyer in 
reserve in the next room, I invited 
Signor Oloufa once more into my 
office. 

Listen,” I said conciliatingly, ‘‘the 
matter of the boot-polish becomes in- 
creasingly grave. It appears that the 
law takes so serious a view that I have 
but to assign you en référé and the 
polish will immediately be taken away. 
That is a course,” I added with depre- 
cation, “which I should be most 
reluctant to pursue.” 

“It would be useless,” said Signor 
Oloufa automatically. ‘To keep the 
polish is my sacred right. Neverthe- 
less,” he paused and smiled the open- 
hearted smile of a Roman who is about 
to make a generous concession, “to 
please you and because, my character is 
noble, I will remove it. I will store it 
elsewhere; but you, as is only just, will 
pay the extra rent. This,” he added 
threateningly, “is my last word.” 

I saw that appeasement had failed. 
Shrugging my shoulders I opened the 
door and admitted my lawyer. My 
lawyer wasted no time. He aimed his 
forefinger at Signor Oloufa as if it had 
been a revolver and addressed to him 
in Italian a rapid flow of what I took 
to be menaces and insults. Signor 
Oloufa’s face lit up. He aimed his 
own forefinger at the lawyer as if 
it had been a machine-gun and _ re- 
plied with what sounded like a torrent 
of abuse. After half-an-hour the com- 
batants wiped the perspiration from 
their brows. They bowed coldly to 
each other and Signor Oloufa left the 
office. ; 

“Alors?” I said gloomily to the 
lawyer. ‘He will not listen? We must 
after all assign him ?”’ 

“Mais non,” replied the lawyer in 
surprise. ‘‘He has freely agreed to re- 
move the boot-polish. All that was 
needed,” he added, lighting a cigar- 
ette, ““was a little tact.” 


° °o 


Dachslied 
DACHSHUND dachshed around 


a tree; 
“Ach!” he cried, “it’s only me! 
How ill-advised I was and rachsh 
To start on such a fruitless dachsh!” 


° ° 


The World Goes By 
“Mrs. Bridge (president) presided at the 
monthly meeting of the Turville Women’s 
Institute. Owing to an accident to Miss 
Green’s car, the demonstration on ‘Uses of 
old newspapers’ could not be given, and Mrs. 
Garson gave a talk on local government.” 
Reading Mercury. 








“Would you employ such phrases about me, Sir, if you 
were penning my obituary notice?” 


Lord Baldwin’s Fund 
for Refugees 


N Exhibition of over a hundred pictures by Italian 

masters, forming a survey of Venetian art from the 14th 
to the end of the 18th century, is now open at the Matthieson 
Galleries, New Bond Street, and will remain on view until 
April 6th. The Exhibition, which includes works by BELLINT, 
CANALETTO, GIORGIONE, TiriAN, TINTORETTO and many 
others, is in aid of Lord BaLpwtn’s Fund for Refugees. 














* Quick, now! Run and pinch a car.” 


Programme 


“ AND I feel, Miss Farthingpole, it’s particularly un- 
lucky that so many of the staff should be down with 
flu just when we’ve got the Rural Dean and the 

Mayor and your brother from Peru. and his wife, and so 

many of our Old Girls, and of course these wretched par- 

ents coming for the opening of the new bicycle-sheds. But 

I’ve worked out a programme and I think we ought to be 

able to give them a really good day, because after all, as I 

said to Matron when we were taking temperatures this 

morning, we can’t let down St. Foggarty’s. 

“So this is what I thought. (If you mind skin on the 
cocoa, Miss Farthingpole, I'll have it off ina moment. It’s 
only just because it’s got cold standing.) Well, I thought 
you’d want to receive the Rural Dean and the Mayor and 
of course these awful parents when they arrive, and the 
best place would be the steps if it’s dry and the hall if it’s 
wet. So I shall have two of the Sixth posted about half- 
way down the avenue to tell the cars which way to go, and 
two more in the back drive in case any of them come in that 
way, and a prefect at the foot of the steps. That’s if it’s 
fine. 

“Tf it’s wet they must all form a guard of honour in the 
hall, except the ones who are wanted for @dipus Rex, who'll 
have to be in the cloak-room putting on their beards and 
garlands and things. 

(‘As for the little ones, they ’re to go straight to the gym 
and stay there until it’s time for the opening. I’ve told 
them to start pinning up the Art Club Free Association 
Draw ings round the walls.) 

“On the other hand, if it’s neither wet nor dry but just 
half-and-half, it’s going to be rather more difficult. In that 
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case I thought we’d have the First Eleven—except the two 
who are in the San, and poor Betty Flip, who isn’t yet out of 
her sling—the First Eleven, with a couple of umbrellas 
in case anyone’s fussy, just standing at the entrance 
showing people in. Mdipus of course must be indoors in 
any case, and I’m having the floor thoroughly well swept 
because most of them have bare feet, and besice3, I’m afraid 
the Eurythmic Display is going to raise rather a lot of dust. 
The Eurythmics, by the way, will come after the Rural 
Dean’s speech and before the Symphony Concert. (The 
Lower Fourth has been taking a real interest this term in 
its Beethoven, I’m glad to say.) After that comes Hdipus, 
and the moment it begins the Domestic Science Class will 
get up and march out of the hall in silence and go straight 
to the lab., where I’ve put them in charge of the whole of 
the catering. Cold ham, beetroot, stewed prunes and 
custard, Miss Farthingpole, and I think we can trust them 
to serve it all as daintily as possible. 

‘(Edipus takes about two hours and a quarter, and if the 
parents wi \ 
Anne Weaker, dressed in her Peter Pan get-up, waiting 
under the back stairs where no one can possibly see her, to 
come on and recite ‘Trees.’ After lunch, if it’s cleared up, 
we have the hockey match and the lacrosse game and the 
sports, and the girls who don’t take part must just devote 
themselves to showing those tiresome wom where the 
hockey -sticks are kept, and so on. . 

“Then will come tea—and those who can’t fit into the 
hall will have to overflow into the Natural History Museum 
and the Top Dormitory—and your speech, Miss Farthing- 
pole, and then the Mayor speaks, and then I introduce the 
lecturer—you remember we were to end up with a little 
talk on ‘Europe: Yesterday, To-day, To-morrow and a 
Hundred Years Hence’ ?—and we close with the Rural Dean 
formally declaring the new bicycle-sheds open and being 
thanked by the Head Girl, and then the whole school will 
sing a selection of part-songs, madrigals, motets, carols, 
catches and roundelays. Because I do feel, Miss Farthing- 
pole, that one’s whole idea should be to make it all as simple 
and home-like as one possibly can.” E. M. D. 
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“Universal Syndicate want to know whether we can 
give them a decision on the merger yet.” 
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‘You've put the ‘N’ up wrong.” 
“ That ain’t a ’en, Guv’nor. That’s a cock.” 


Rain-Moon 
HEN the Moon shines through high Cirrus The rain will fill the thirsty brooks 
She lights the golden ring And wash the dusty herds 
That Jupiter to Ceres pledged And wake the dormant seeds to growth 
In promise of the Spring, And feed the searching birds. 
And drought will turn to rain at last “When the Moon shines through high Cirrus . . . ” 


And all the birds will sing. There ’s magic in the words! 


























“We have just finished going through your ledgers, 
Mr. Hodges, and we found in general that the losses 
incurred on the swings are almost exactly counterbalanced 
by the proceeds derived from the roundabouts.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





“@. ¥. 1.” 


In a sense Miss AUDREY Lvucas’s account of her father, 
E. V. Lucas: A Portrait (METHUEN, 6/-), is perhaps sad 
reading. We find a once cheerful family life “disintegrat- 
ing,” years of division between father and daughter, and 
a change at once subtle and startling coming over “ E. V.” 
As his daughter says, his character was “at many points 
beyond analysis,” and it is vain to wonder whether it was in 
a restless search for happiness or for a mere surcease from 
remembering that he suddenly laid siege to pleasure of a 
rather barren and selfish kind. This part of the picture had 
to be painted, but it would have been quite incomplete if we 
had not also been shown “ E. V.” as an intensely lovable 
creature, and not only a good companion but a good friend. 
This lovable side of him is so well portrayed with such 
engaging humour and such clear-sighted unsentimental 
affection that the book as a whole has a quality of 
touchingness, quite different from mere sadness. No 
doubt it was the spring-time that was the best in “ E. V.’s” 
life, when there was the cottage at Froghole near the edge 
of the North Downs, when fame and its rewards were 
on the increase and added comfort or ornament to house 
and garden, when amusing people were entertained there, 
not casually (for he was ever a strict adherent to plans) but 
also not elaborately. “E. V.,” we are told, “loved Froghole 
far more than he came to love any other house,” and it is 
pleasant to see this pleasantest time through the eyes of a 
small girl, to whom the well and the elm-trees were romantic, 
who thrilled at the thought of her father bowling in the last 
resort for Crockham Hill and at the spectacle of Miss ETHEL 
BARRYMORE, an exciting exotic visitant, stooping to 
croquet on the lawn. Over this life we see “ E. V.” presiding, 
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benevolently autocratic, shouting at intervals two alarm. 
ing monosyllables—“ Bread,” if the proper ration were not 
consumed, “ Door” if there were but for a moment the 
horrid risk of draughts. The story would have been much 
more than worth the writing if it had stopped there, but 
the rest had to be told and has been told with skill and 
understanding. 


Melbourne: First Phase 


Although it is to be hoped that Lord Davip CEctL, having 
so brilliantly staged those scenes in the life-drama of one of 
the most attractive of England’s premiers, in which Caro- 
LINE Lams played leading lady, will proceed to the soberer 
but no less entertaining sequel in which VicTrortA REGINA 
(fantastic concatination!) took her place, The Young Mel- 
bourne (CONSTABLE, 10/-) is complete in itself. For it ends 
with a masterly analysis of “the finished product,” the 
character of the man as finally moulded by poignant and 
disillusioning experience—just as it begins with what 
may well become a classic epitome of that magnificent 
Whig society, powerful, cultured and libertine, which was 
aristocracy’s culmination and of which Devonshire House 
(where CAROLINE belonged) was the apex. Between those 
extremes and against the background of that society 
the tragi-comedy is played and the protagonists depicted 
with a skill to match the difficulty of the task. Both were 
extraordinarily complex and self-contradictory. WILLIAM 
LaMB, with all his cynical worldliness, had a tender heart 
and a baffling streak of spirituality, while CAROLINE, a 
preposterous and exasperating exhibitionist, possessed, with 
a most witty fancy, an aery fascination which did not desert 
her or cease to hold her long-tried husband even in her 
decadence. Byron of course is in some sort the villain of 
the piece, though in the last analysis, caddishly as he 
behaved, perhaps he is as much to be pitied as the rest of 
them. But the final impression left by this admirable book 
is the intellectual eminence and sheer likeability of its hero. 


Past and Future 
The philosophy which seems to lie behind Mr. H. W. 
Neviyson’s Films of Time (RoUTLEDGE, 10/6) is that the 
present is a moment so infinitely small as to be negligible. 
He lives therefore in the past and in the future, and his excel- 
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“ You are trustworthy, brave, loyal, obedient, clean, 
cheerful, courteous, honourable, willing, and kind!” 
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lent equipment for life in both direc- 
tions comprises a lively imagination and 
wide reading, which includes the books 
that are in running brooks and the 
sermons that are in stones. He takes 
us back to Ur of the Chaldees; to ABRAM 
and SarRaI and HaGar; to DELILAH 
welcomed by the High Priest at Gaza 
for her shrewd treatment of Samson. 
He gives us a vision of HERopoTus 
reading from hisrollsof papyrus written 
in Doric Greek. He pictures the dismay 
of a silversmith in Ephesus whena vaga- 
bond Jew named Pavt preached the 
faith of an invisible god not to be repre- 
sented in silver as could the unmistak- 
able figure of Artemis. The blue Danube 
recalls to him not the Hasssurcs but 
the Emperor Marcus AurEtius. He 
gives extracts from the diary of THoMAS 
Parr, which, luckily for most of us, he 
transcribes from the original Shropshire 
dialect of the period between CHAUCER 
and SHAKESPEARE. In the future he 
has visions of wars of destruction in 
which the cry will be “Women and 
children first’; of a development of the 
senses in which hearing will be clearer 
than sight, and the voices of all living 
creatures—animal, vegetable and even 
mineral—will be audible. And finally 
he sees himself at the judgment seat. 
turned down by the judges because. 
like Krptina’s T'omlinson, he has failed 
to qualify for either heaven or hell. It 
is a fascinating book, full of delight. 
The Artificial Nymph 
Here, angler, for you is 
A book in the mart: 
By G. E. M. Skvgs, 
High priest of his art, 
Here’s a book you'll be wishing 
To know inside out: 
Its name is Nymph Fishing 
For Chalk Stream Trout. 
The author has let fly 
With wherefor and why 
The case for his wet-fly 
Compared with your dry, 
And if you in your purist 
Conceits stay unstirred 
You’ll admit that here’s jurist 
Meet to be heard. 


And though you’re as “dry” as 
The dust on the way, 
In spite of your bias, 
I venture, come May, 
Great trout shall be caught of 
This nymph-throwing knack. 
Its book may be bought of 
A. & C. Back. 





Good Stories 


Several of the stories by Mr. JoHN 
Pupngy printed in Uncle Arthur (Lone- 
MANS, 7/6) are known to radio listeners 
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ALARMING SPREAD OF IMPERIALISM 


Uncle (who has passed all his military life in India, and just returned). “OFF 
ALREADY, GEORGE? WHaAT’s YOUR HURRY, MY Boy?” 
Nephew. “Wuy, you sEE, Uncie, I’ve cot A SPEAKER’S ORDER FOR THE 
House o’ Commons. I WANT TO HEAR——” 
Uncle. “‘DEaR ME! YoU DON’T MEAN TO SAY THAT OLD RUBBISH IS GOING 
ON STILL!” 
Charles Keene, March 8th, 1879. 

















“We have just finished going through your ledgers, 
Mr. Hodges, and we found in general that the losses 
incurred on the swings are almost exactly counterbalanced 
by the proceeds derived from the roundabouts.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 
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In a sense Miss AUDREY Lvucas’s account of her father, 
E. V. Lucas: A Portrait (METHUEN, 6/-), is perhaps sad 
reading. We find a once cheerful family life “disintegrat- 
ing,” years of division between father and daughter, and 
a change at once subtle and startling coming over “ E.V.” 
As his daughter says, his character was “at many points 
beyond analysis,” and it is vain to wonder whether it was in 
a restless search for happiness or for a mere surcease from 
remembering that he suddenly laid siege to pleasure of a 
rather barren and selfish kind. This part of the picture had 
to be painted, but it would have been quite incomplete if we 
had not also been shown “ E. V.” as an intensely lovable 
creature, and not only a good companion but a good friend. 
This lovable side of him is so well portrayed with such 
engaging humour and such clear-sighted unsentimental 
affection that the book as a whole has a quality of 
touchingness, quite different from mere sadness. No 
doubt it was the spring-time that was the best in “ E. V.’s” 
life, when there was the cottage at Froghole near the edge 
of the North Downs, when fame and its rewards were 
on the increase and added comfort or ornament to house 
and garden, when amusing people were entertained there, 
not casually (for he was ever a strict adherent to plans) but 
also not elaborately. “E. V.,” we are told, “loved Froghole 
far more than he came to love any other house,” and it is 
pleasant to see this pleasantest time through the eyes of a 
small girl, to whom the well and the elm-trees were romantic, 
who thrilled at the thought of her father bowling in the last 
resort for Crockham Hill and at the spectacle of Miss ETHEL 
BARRYMORE, an exciting exotic visitant, stooping to 
croquet on the lawn. Over this life we see “ E. V.” presiding, 
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benevolently autocratic, shouting at intervals two alarm. 
ing monosyllables—“ Bread,” if the proper ration were not 
consumed, “ Door” if there were but for a moment the 
horrid risk of draughts. The story would have been much 
more than worth the writing if it had stopped there, but 
the rest had to be told and has been told with skill and 
understanding. 





Melbourne: First Phase 


Although it is to be hoped that Lord Davin CEcIL, having 
so brilliantly staged those scenes in the life-drama of one of 
the most attractive of England’s premiers, in which Caro- 
LINE Lamp played leading lady, will proceed to the soberer 
but no less entertaining sequel in which Vicrorta REGINA 
(fantastic concatination!) took her place, The Young Mel- 
bourne (CONSTABLE, 10/-) is complete in itself. For it ends 
with a masterly analysis of “the finished product,” the 
character of the man as finally moulded by poignant and 
disillusioning experience—just as it begins with what 
may well become a classic epitome of that magnificent 
Whig society, powerful, cultured and libertine, which was 
aristocracy’s culmination and of which Devonshire House 
(where CAROLINE belonged) was the apex. Between those 
extremes and against the background of that society 
the tragi-comedy is played and the protagonists depicted 
with a skill to match the difficulty of the task. Both were 
extraordinarily complex and self-contradictory. WILLIAM 
Lamp, with all his cynical worldliness, had a tender heart 
and a baffling streak of spirituality, while CAROLINE, a 
preposterous and exasperating exhibitionist, possessed, with 
a most witty fancy, an aery fascination which did not desert 
her or cease to hold her long-tried husband even in her 
decadence. Byron of course is in some sort the villain of 
the piece, though in the last analysis, caddishly as he 
behaved, perhaps he is as much to be pitied as the rest of 
them. But the final impression left by this admirable book 
is the intellectual eminence and sheer likeability of its hero. 


Past and Future 
The philosophy which seems to lie behind Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson’s Films of Time (ROUTLEDGE, 10/6) is that the 
present is a moment so infinitely small as to be negligible. 
He lives therefore in the past and in the future, and his excel- 





“ You are trustworthy, brave, loyal, obedient, clean, 
cheerful, courteous, honourable, willing, and kind!” 
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lent equipment for life in both direc- 
tions comprises a lively imagination and 
wide reading, which includes the books 
that are in running brooks and the 
sermons that are in stones. He takes 
us back to Ur of the Chaldees ; to ABRAM 
and Sarat and Hagar; to DELILAH 
welcomed by the High Priest at Gaza 
for her shrewd treatment of Samson. 
He gives us a vision of HERODOTUS 
reading from hisrolls of papyrus written 
in Doric Greek. He pictures the dismay 
of a silversmith in Ephesus whena vaga- 
bond Jew named Pavt preached the 
faith of an invisible god not to be repre- 
sented in silver as could the unmistak- 
able figure of Artemis. The blue Danube 
recalls to him not the Hapspurcs but 
the Emperor Marcus AureEtius. He —— 

gives extracts from the diary of THOMAS BQ } | rT 
Parr, which, luckily for most of us, he cs ea i ! \ | | I | 
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transcribes from the original Shropshire \ 
dialect of the period between CHAUCEK _ 
and SHAKESPEARE. In the future he 
has visions of wars of destruction in (Ng 
which the cry will be “Women and Pr 
children first’; of a development of the | —— | y 
senses in which hearing will be clearer 4 ee | \ yy Y) 
than sight, and the voices of all living y i aye 
creatures—animal, vegetable and even 4 
mineral—will be audible. And finally Sd ‘ 
he sees himself at the judgment seat. I iy hops 
turned down by the judges because. ig Y fi Lit yp Le 
like KipLine’s T'omlinson, he has failed | BZ oY Umi” a i ——- 
to qualify for either heaven or hell. It | Z : “ <n 
isa fascinating book, full of delight. | \ ~<a 
setilbisijabaiitcnacis l 
The Artificial Nymph | \ 
Here, angler, for you is PNY A > f 
A book in the mart: a 
A By G. E. M. Sxvrs, \ ‘ 
High priest of his art, \ { 

Here’s a book you'll be wishing \ 
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For Chalk Stream Trout. 


The author has let fly 
With wherefor and why 

The case for his wet-fly 
Compared with your dry, 

And if you in your purist “i Ly 
Conceits stay unstirred , —S 

You'll admit that here’s jurist ; a 
Meet to be heard. SS 


To know inside out: \ 
Its name is Nymph Fishing \ \ 
: / 

‘ 

\ 


And though you’re as ‘“‘dry”’ as 
The dust on the way, 
In spite of your bias, 
I venture, come May, . : 
Great trout shall be caught of " 
This nymph-throwing knack. 
Its book may be bought of ALARMING SPREAD OF IMPERIALISM 
A. & C. Back. Uncle (who has passed all his military life in India, and just returned). “Orr 
naan ALREADY, GEORGE? WuHatT’s YOUR HURRY, MY Boy?” 
Good Stories Nephew. “Wuy, you sEE, UNctE, I’ve cot A SPEAKER’S ORDER FOR THE 
House o’ Commons. I want TO HEAR——” 








Several of the stories by Mr. JoHN Uncle. “Dear ME! YoU DON’T MEAN TO SAY THAT OLD RUBBISH IS GOING 


Pupyey printed in Uncle Arthur (Lone- ON STILL!” 
MANS, 7/6) are known to radio listeners Charles Keene, March 8th, 1879. 
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as plays. These are not perhaps the best of the nineteen in 
the book, though “Uncle Arthur”’ itself (the one, it is sim- 
plest to remind you, about the elephant) is undoubtedly a 
memorable and amusing little fantasy. Mr. PUDNEy is one 
of the very few writers, perhaps the only one, who can intro- 
duce the most supernatural whimsies into tales of everyday 
life without—this is the important point—being either arch 
or “whimsy in describing them. The supernatural comes in 
as a matter of course: the author accepts it as his characters 
usually accept it, calmly. This is not to say that all these 


stories involve fantastic events; the longest, “The Heirs,” 
about an old man whose sons assemble for his death, is as 
solid, as carefully thought out, as full of characters as a 
Extreme read- 


family-chronicle novel, and more readable. 
ability, in fact, is a constant 
quality in this collection, which 
is notable also for economy of 
writing and a very wide range 
in mood, characterisation and 
idea. 





Chez Marianne 


To believers in the hardy 
virtues of France an intimate 
account of an Englishwoman’s 
forty years’ residence there 
has a twofold interest. It is 
pleasant to go over the old 
ground, Parisian and provin- 
cial, and it is instructive to 
compare Mrs. Moma CLARKE’S 
auguries for the future with 
what is actually taking place. 
As Paris Correspondent to 
The Times and English dele- 
gate on the Femina com- 
mittee, she had unusually 
wide professional interests. 
Yet her memories of certain 
people of importance are not 
the best pages of Light and 
Shade in. France (Murray, 
9/-), though a portrait of 
Roprn holding forth on the 
austerities of art is one of 
them. Others are those of the indefatigable workers who 
make Parisian luxury possible and their country counter- 
parts the bonne bourgeoisie and the peasants. Mrs. CLARKE’S 
provincial survey ranges from Brittany to the Pyrenees, and 
she is a little apt to imagine the rural prosperity of both 
as inevitably forfeited to the modern craze for speed and 
comfort. As regards Brittany at any rate her forecast has 
been falsified since the manorial system ceded to the small- 
holding, now, as always, the mainstay and glory of France. 








Marine Parade 


Mr. W. TowneEnp’s short stories are as good as his novels, 
and this is saying much. About the life in those uncomfort- 
able metal monasteries we call merchant ships very little 
has escaped him. No sentimentalist about the sea, he knows 
where to look for its comedies as well as for its tragedies, 
and he describes both with equal felicity and strength. 
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The eighteen stories in Sailors Must Yarn (CHAPMAN AND 
Hau, 7/6) cover a wide water-front. Some are told in 
retrospect over pipes and pints in dockside bars, some unfurl 
themselves in the present; whether grave or gay they all 
have this in common, that their backgrounds and their 
characters are so vivid that the reader grows suddenly 
aware of the scream of gulls in his ears and the magic smells 
of tar and hot grease in his nose. Perhaps the best of the 
collection is ‘* Drift,” which tells of the discovery by a ship’s 
crew years after the War of a British Naval Officer who had 
remained a prisoner in remote Asia and lost his memory; 
but very close to it comes “ Old Bluenose,” a fine description 
of a skipper holding on with a rough hand to the shreds of 
sanity in a lifeboat adrift without water. Of the lighter 
stories “Minnie the Monk” is 
a happy reminder that even 
the firmest edifice of discipline 
can collapse at the touch of 
one small brown ape. 


Repression 


It was fortunate that the 
young C.I.D. man in Miss 
JOANNA CANNAN’S first detec- 
tive story, They Rang Up The 
Police (GOLLANCZ, 7/6), was 
| calm and philosophic, for at 
\ Melchester he was up against 
a Chief Constable who believed 
that Scotland Yard could in- 
stantly produce miracles. The 
family to whom trouble had 
come consisted of a pampered 
mother and three unmarried 
daughters, the eldest of the 
trio being a very dominating 
female. Then this dictatrix 
suddenly disappeared and pre- 
sently the harassed man from 
Scotland Yard found her body 
ina manure-heap. It is doubt- 
ful if many, or any, of Miss 
Cannan’s followers in the 
chase will discover the crim- 
inal who placed the corpse in 
such an unsavoury spot, but at any rate they can study a 
sensible exhibition of observation and deduction. 
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li SAFETY FIRST 
|||] HAVE You 



































More House-Party Trouble 

Dead Men Sing No Songs (7/6) is, the publishers (HODDER 
AND STOUGHTON) state, a first novel, and although in some 
respects it follows familiar lines, it is to be welcomed for 
its atmosphere and characterisation. The small house-party 
that Miss Mrranpa Stuart has collected at Cupples is ill- 
assorted, but it is somewhat of a surprise when the existing 
friction culminates in murder. The fact that none of the 
people who are connected with the crime seem likely to 
have committed it is, as things turn out, a distinct mark 
in Miss Stuart’s favour. But someone in the party has 
to fill the réle of chief suspect, and until the unexpected 
but legitimate dénouement the inhabitants of Cupples spend 
a far from comfortable week. A very readable yarn. 
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